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wearing the uniform of the Communist Youth League. The captain addressed them in Polish: "Do you know, comrades, who lives here?"
One said, "A German dramatist," and others murmured the name "Hauptmann." The impression was that they connected the idea of military rank with it.* The young woman, filled with hate, cried out, "What do we Poles care who this German is? He should get out of here and go to Germany ..."
Then the gentle Jew lost his patience. Aroused, he cried out, "Who freed you people from the Fascist yoke? The victorious Red Army! And you dare to sabotage the reconstruction that our Marshal has ordered. Gerhart Hauptmann is no Fascist . . ."
"Oh, yes he is," said the party-woman. "He attacked our allies over the Fascist radio after they had bombed Dresden."
The captain cried, "It is not your business to meddle in high politics. Your party function is here in the district of Hirschberg, and here lives the great poet and humanist Gerhart Hauptmann. He has fought for social justice. You, as good comrades, should know that."
He took the Polish translations of Hauptmann's works from the table and showed them around. Then he launched into a rather lengthy address full of political instructions and tactical considerations.
After this conference, it was clear to me that it was intended that Gerhart Hauptmann play the role of a powerful ace in the Soviet's political game. I wondered if the old man noticed that. The visit had cheered him up markedly. He had dictated the impressive Declaration to the German People, saying in it that he remained united with them in misery and destitution just as he had been formerly when they were all happy. Aside from this, he was amiable—reticent—completely noncommittal.
The rest of the day was devoted to the unfortunate Germans who still besieged Wiesenstein.
There was a blond young woman from Berlin, who had been so unfortunate as to end up in Silesia. "Take me with you, please, captain," she cried, weeping, which made her pale face even more beautiful. She and her three small children were permitted to make the journey in the truck. Beside herself with joy, she embraced little Weisspapier, who was embarrassed but pleased.
In addition, an old woman with phlebitis, a child separated from his family, a married couple in poor health, and a veteran of the first World War, all of whom came from Berlin or West Germany, were taken along. The joy of those chosen was touching. They rubbed their hands, wept, or stared out into space in a daze. The large number of those rejected left Wiesenstein deeply grieved.
*Hauptmann means "captain" in German.